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AN INTRODUCTORY NOTE 




In a sense, this report should be regarded as an integral part of the 
comprehensive study of M Federal Programs Supporting the Arts in Education' 1 
which I have been working on for the Foundation this year. The report on 
that study was completed in May, and this more detailed examination of one 
of the major titles of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 
would normally have been included as an important section of that report. 

In approaching my task, however, it seemed to me quite early that several 
factors about Title III of ESEA made it unique enough among federal programs 
supporting the aris in education to warrant separate and extended treatment. 
First, because of the way in which it was implemented and administered by 
the V. S. Office of Education, the Title III program resulted In a group of 
relatively well-defined projects involving the creative and performing arts 
which could be subjected to rudimentary analysis in a number of different ways: 
by art form, by principal educational function, by funding level, and by rela- 
tive state emphasis on the arts, among other breakdowns. 

Second, since the initial emphasis of Title III was oP innovative solutions 
to some of the nation's crucial educational problems, this g.^oup of arts protects 
tended to include the most imaginative and original approaches developed 
under any of the federal programs which, In recent years, have supported 
efforts to bring the arts into the schools. Although a great deal more money 
appears to have been spent under Title I for these purposes, the educational 
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intent was essentially compensatory, and the programs were often routinely 
traditional, unimaginative and occasionally misguided. 

In addition, although Congressional authorizations and appropriations for 
Title III were relatively modest compared to Title I, there was nonetheless 
sufficient money available — during the first few year3, at least — to 
assure reasonable funding levels for several thousands of projects* Nearly 
400 of these were concern .d directly or indirectly with the arts — a number 
which is certainly more susceptible to analysis than the 17,000 - I8 f 000 school 
systems into which Title I money flowed in far greater amounts but with far 
less programmatic definition. Thus, despite the fact that the state education 
agencies took over administration of Title III after the third year of operation, 
the project-by-project approach to record-keeping and the reporting procedures 
on a limited number of projects made it possible to keep reasonably good track 
of the funding levels for individual projects over periods of two or thrao years. 

Finally, simply as a legislative instrumentality, Title HI is interesting* In 
fact, it is probably unique among federal educational programs because of: 

1) its provision for grants directly to local school systems, 2) Its mandate 
for community involvement in project planning, 3) its lack of any matching 
requirement, 4) its provision for planning as well as operational grants, 

5) its emphasis on innovative approaches, and 6) the competitive nature of 
its application process in which a large number of school systems had to mee< 
specific proposal deadlines for a limited pot of risk money. 
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For all of these reasons, then, it seemed worthwhile to deal with Title HE 
and its funding of arts projects in considerably more detail. The result was 
that it became virtually a separate report. Furthermore, the relevant data took 
far longer to assemble than originally anticipated, due largely to the fact that 
information about projects active in fiscal years 1969 and 1970 had to be gathered 
from each of the states, and then analyzed along several different dimensions. 

The result, I'm afraid, suffers somewhat in overall readibility by compari- 
son with the earlier report, particularly in those sections concerned with 
analysis of the data. There seems to be no way, however, to present statistical 
material so that it makes for easy reading. 

Finally, I would like to acknowledge the special assistance of my secretary 
Mrs. Suzanne Best, who pulled together the basic data from the returned state 
questionnaires and cheerfully subjected it to all of the various tabular break- 
downs I called for. Her help has been invaluable to me in the preparation of 
both of these federal program studies, and for all of this she haB my profound 
thanks. 

J.E. 
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GENERAL BACKGROUND 



It has become reasonably clear by now that, in many respects, the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 gave the arts in America 
a new lease on life during the latter half of the 1960's. 

It didn't solve their basic economic dilemma by a long shot (it may, in 
some instances, have made it worse) but it did more to keep many arts 
organizations in business than any other single piece of government legis- 
lation in the nation's history. (Which may not, after all, be saying very 
much — in this particular nation.) Certainly, with respect to the performing 
arts, this educationally-oriented program was of far greater financial 
importance then the bill designed exclusively to aid the arts — the National 
Foundation on the Arts and Humanities Act — which Congress passed the 
same year. 

There is no way of determining precisely how much was spent under all 
the titles of ESEA exclusively to sustain professional performing 
arts organizations, but I believe it would be possible to substantiate a 
figure on the order of $15-20 million under Title IE alone, for the five year 
period 1966 to 1970. Add to this the additional millions which must have 
been tpent under Title I to expose disadvantaged children to performing 
arts events -- and you come up with a figure that might easily be three or 
four time3 the five-year $18.9 million allocation of the National Endowment 
for the Arts for its regular grant programs and pilot projects (and certainly 
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the performing arts were not the only recipients of these Fndowment sub- 
sidies). 

The fact is that a bill designed primarily to serve the interests of educa- 
tion soon found itself being regarded as something of a cornucopia for the 
arts. The resulting partnerships were seldom without friction or controversy, 
because the Educational Establishment never really learned how to function 
effectively (let alone live graciously) as lord of the cultural manor, and the 
Arts Establishment found the relationship difficult because — deep down — 
it couldn’t quite stomach being beholden to these n ouveau riche administrative 
types. Nonetheless, many of these partnerships have endured despite the 
frictions, and it may be that both partners have learned how to work together 
more effectively in the future. 

Title I of ESEA — which provided the lion’s share oi the fi nan cial support 
for the arts under this billion-dollars-a-year legislation — has been discussed 
in some detail in the earlier study. Our concern here is with Title m of 
this bill. It is in many ways unique as an educational instrumentality r and 
it3 particular i‘ole vis-a-vis the arts in education has largely been due to these 
unprecedented characteristics. Let me therefore attempt to put the title 
itself in perspective — discussing briefly how it evolved, what its major 
purposes were, how it was implemented and administered — In the hope that 
the significance of the arts projects it supported may be more adequately 
understood against such a background. 

- 2 - 
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The Evolution of Title III 



In the summer of 1964, President Johnson (who, on several occasions 
indicated he would like most to be remembered as "the Education President' 1 ) 
appointed a blue-ribbon and largely anonymous Task Force on Education. 

John Gardner, who was then head of the Carnegie Corporation and, soon 
after the Task Force had submitted its report, was appointed the Secretary 
of H.E.W. , was named chairman. Composed of a group of high-leve) 
educational theorists and practitioners from government, academia, and 
the private sector, 1 the Task Force was asked to take a fresh look at the 
whole range of educational problems facing the nation; presumably, it would 
attempt to bring the various strands of current educational thought to bear 
on these problems, end come up with recommendations for dealing with them 
which could be incorporated into the Administration’s 1365 Education Message 
to Congress and, ultimately, enacted into legislation. 

Within a year ESEA — the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 — had emerged, based in its broad outlines on the work of this Task 
Force. Imbedded firmly within this structure was Title IE, which established 
a 5-year program of direct grants to local school systems for the develop- 
ment of 11 Supplementary Educational Centers and Services' 1 . It sounds rather 
innocuous even as I write it, or at least dull and unimaginative; and Indeed 
it took awhile for the educational community, to say nothing of the artistic 
community, to recognize this title for what it was: a bold and unprecedented 
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piece of non-categorical educational legislation designed to help local school 
systems do some of the creative and innovative things they had never before 
been able to afford on local tax money. Because — at a fir autE ri na- 
tion of $100 million — it was ovcr- c uadowed by the financ ial i iigess of 



Title I (over a billi i dollars a yeai to develop special educational programs 

for disadvantaged children), Title III was something of a sleeper. It nevertheless 

embodied two major elements which reflected the revolutionary approaches 

taken by President Johnson's Task Force on Education from the early stages 
2 

of their deliberations. 

The first element was based on the Task Force's assessment of the pace 
of educational change over the preceding decade, and a beiief on the part of 
its members that the basic problem was not the paucity of new ideas in 
education. Rather, it was finding a way to "field-test" them on a scale 
adequate to the needs of education today, and then speeding up the process 
of converting the best of these ideas from the conceptual stage to the utilitarian 
stage — in the classroom. What this led the Task Force to emphasize was 
an instrument which would support the establishment of large-scale "model" 
Institutions where all the essential resources could be concentrated and 
brought to bear on specific educational problems, as opposed to the piece- 
meal support of relatively small individual projects with little national 
visibility. 

The second element was based on the Task Force's recognition of the 
fact that public school systems are, by and large, highly resistant to change; 
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that, for the most part, they engage in forward planning only in order to 
meet the exigencies of day-to-day operation — or to secure passage of 
local operating levies that would enable them to keep on doing (for more kids) 
what they had been doing, albeit somewhat defensively, all along. What 
this led the Task Force to suggest was a change r/ochanism which would 
provide funds to a wide range of non-school institutions; in the view of the 
Task Force, these private non-profit groups, such as local community 
centers — and indeed even arts and science centers — would "supplement" 
the degree and kind of education being purveyed by local school systems. 

In essence, the traditional educational institutions were to be by-passed, in 
favor of what the Task Force hoped would be more free-swinging and there- 
fore moie responsive institutions (’■centers 1 ') outside the system, which 
could marshal the fuil range of resources ("services") to infuse the existing 
education establishment with new blood (i.e., to "supplement" the standard 
diet). 

One of the members of the Task Force, Harold Gores (president of 
the Educational Facilities Laboratories) has credited Paul Briggs, Superin- 
tendent of Schools in Cleveland, Ohio, with the germinal idea for what 
ultimately became the "supplementary center" concept (although Briggs' 
model could not be described as a non-school institution outside the system). 
Briggs, visiting one day with Gores, observed that the Cuyahoga River cuts 
the city of Cleveland in half, vith Negroes largely concentrated on one side 
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and whites on the other. He went on to mention that he would like to try 
out a concept that he felt could help break down this racial isolation of school 
children, which was increasingly responsible for the de facto segregation 
of education in Cleveland: namely, he wanted to remodel an old warehouse 
in downtown Cleveland, develop a superior cultural program there, outfit it 
with top-notch equipment and first-rate teachers, and establish a year-round 
bussing program that would bring student groups from each enclave to this "center" 
daily for broadly integrated experiences. It was Briggs' feeling that, although 
people might be concerned about "bussing" for sociological purposes if you 
did it to bring the kids to school in the first place, you could do it for educa- 
tional purposes after the school day started, and probably get away with it. 

In any event, according to Harold Gores, he later described Briggs' 
idea to members of the Task Force the next time they met, and the more they 
consider d it the more intriguing the "center" concept seemed to be. Thus, 
an educational approach that sought mainly to deal with the problem of racial 
segregation in the schools in a large northern city appears to have served as 
a model for the "supplementary educational center" which ultimately emerged 
as the core of Title HI. 

There were many intermediate col. promises before Title 111 emerged 
in this fashion from the Congressional hopper, however. Some students 
of recent public policy believe that the two major thrusts described earlier -- 
the support of large-scale "exemplary" institutiais with high visibility, and 



the support of new institutions outside the system to bring about change from 
the outside-in — were initially proposed by the Task Force as the underlying 
principles for ESEA as a whole, However, once the Task Force had submitted 
its report — which, to my knowledge, never has been made public in toto — 
the concepts embodied in it were subjected to the crucible that is the legisla- 
tive process and the instrumentalities that were finally hammered out had 
been modified by the political realities of tho day. Modifications were made all 
along the line — by the Administration leaders who were given the job of 
drafting the bill; by the House and Senate committees to whom it was referred 
following delivery of the Presidents Education Message in January, 1S65; by 
the legislative maneu/erings required to get it past the Rules Committee; 
by floor debate; by the Conference committee deliberations; and finally, 
by the amount of money appropriated for the various titles once the bill 
became law. 

The political realities the bill had to contend with were the * '->le-threat 
issues of race, religion, and the generalized fear that federal aid to education 
would result in federal contr ol of the schools. They were the major issues 
on which general federal aid to education (as opposed to categorical aid) 
had historically floundered — and they had to be faced and disposed of before 
ESEA became a legislative reality. 

Without detailing the separate steps involved or the rationale behind the 
various compromises, it is enough for our purposes here simply to point out 
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1) that the religious issue was effe lively defused by concentrating on 



"children" rather than "institutions, " and by tunneling "educational services" 
to non-public school children and teachers through the public schools; 

2) that the race issue became less of a factor once the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 began to be implemented, and 3) that "fear of the feds" caused major 
alterations in the Task Force's original concept of "federally-supported 
educational institutions" that would serve the schools from the outside. 

The result was that when the act was finally passed by Congress and 
signed by President Johnson in April of 1965, Title T emerged as the major 
title. Title in, as suggested above, was something of a sleeper: it had 
been pulled into the background diring all the debate over the church-state 
issue and the arguments over the criteria for determining what a disadvantaged 
child is — and, furthermore, it seemed to have had its sharper, more 
revolutionary claws clipped to mollify the educational establishment. So 
it was not immediately app c rent to the educational community generally 
that this rather dull-sounding title, with a first-year allocation of $75 million, 
was anything for them to get very excited over. It was only the sharp-eyed 
school-reformers and the Insiders (who had kept track of what was happening) 
who recognized Title Ill's potential early in the game. (It is not surprising, 
incidentally, to find that Paul Briggs’ "supplementary educational center" 
was oi:e of the first major proposals s ubmitted for the first-round application 
deadline, and that the Cleveland project — which, by the way, contained 
considerable emphasis on arts and humanities education — won early approval.) 
O 
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When the educational community began to look more closely at Title in 



it /ound a program designed (in the express wording of the act); ”1) to 
establish exemplary elementary and secondary school p grams which will 
serve is models for American education, and 2) to provide grants for 
supplementary educational centers and services which will supply vitally 
needed educational services not available in sufficient quantity or quality . n 
It aloO found a program which had retained much of the Task Force's original 
concern for supporting "model" institutions where concentrated resources 
could be brought together — aimed at stimulating educational change on a 
broad scale through replication of these exemplary approaches. Although 
the emphasis had shifted from institutions run by private agencies outside 
the system, the mechanism for feeding new ideas Into the system from 
outside had — to a considerable extent — been preserved, through a mandate 
that seems to be unique in the annals of federal assistance to education. 

This mandate had to do with citizen participation in the planning and the 
operation of the supplementary centers and services which Title HI funds 
were to establish and support. Citizens at the community level were not 
merely "invited" to participate; their involvement was an essentirl condition 
for approval of all grant applications. 

The Act was very specific about this. It stated that a grant for a Title HI 
program M may be made to a local educational agency or agencies , . , only if 
there has been satisfactory assurance that in the planning of that program 
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there has been, and in the establishing and carrying out of that program there 
will be, participation of persons broadly representative of the cultural and 
educational resources of the area to be served*” 

As much as anything else in the conception and implementation of Title in, 
this mandate for citizen participation was — in my view, at least — responsible 
for generating the extraordinary interest in Title ni projects on the part of 
the artistic and cultural organizations which ultimately manifested itself 
across the country. 

There were other aspects about Title HI that were unique, as well, and 

they were not lost on potential applicants when they began to wake up to the real 

promise of this section of the Act. The National Advisory Council on 

3 

Title Cl, in its recently-published report on the fourth year of the program, 
identified ”at least six unique aspects: its broad mandate; 100 percent money — 
real money for the first time — to local schools; grants awarded on a competi- 
tive basis; innovativeness and creativity emphasis; unprecedented Congressional 
interest” as well as the requirement for community involvement mentioned 
above. 

Shortly after the bill was enacted, in April of 1965, th; Office of Education 
went through one of its periodic reorganization convulsions — but this one 
was more traumatic than most because few of the operating units remained 
untouched, and the agency was concurrently engaged in staffing up to administer 
the five separate titles of the new billion-dollar legislation After some 
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predictable in-fighting over where Title in should be lodged administratively — 
in the newly-created Bureau of Elementary and Secondary Education (BESE) 
or the Bureau of Research /BR) — the decision was made by Commissioner 
Keppel to place it in BESE. This was regarded by some observers as indica- 
tive that the new title was to be more "project-and-schoolman-oriented" 
rather than "planning-and-academically-oriented," the feeling being that it 
represented a further compromise with innovation be cause , it was said, the 
built-in bureaucratic biases of BESE's administrators tended to reflect the 
conservatism of the local school administrators. 

A new unit — the Division of Plan3 and Supplementary Centers — was 
soon established in BESE to administer Title HI, and it was this new 
in-house cadre which was given the responsibility, over the summer and 
early fall of 1965, for developing the title 1 s regulations, guidelines and 
application forms. In this process, the by-now slightly battered little innova- 
tion title was subjected to a few additional refinements and interpretations — 
net all of them for the worse, by any means. For example, the guideline 
writers opted heavily for the planning process over the sheer acquisition 
of hardware, and thereby underscored another of the unusual features of 
this new program. The Act specifically authorized grants "for planning for 
and taking other steps leading to the development of programs .... including 
pilot projects, designed to test the effectiveness of plans so developed," 

The significance of this, and particular ly the "pilot projects" phrase, should 
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not be under-estimated; the Title HI implementers were trying hard to cvoid 
hastily-conceived, badly -thought-out proposals for operational projects, 
and Instead to motivate schools which were unused to any rigorous kind of 
planning to give the process a chance before they plumped four-square into 
the competitive arena with an inadequate operational program. In addition, 

by opening up the Planning Project concept to allov' applicants to conduct a 

\ 

field-testing phase, they were trying their best to l ring the whole concept of 
applied research and development at the local level more fully into the 
Title HI purview. That their hopes were seldom realized is more a comment 
on this particular aspect ot American education generally than it is a criticism 
of the Title III guideline-writers. 

Another refinement introduced by the guideline- and- regulations writers 
at this stage was the definition of Innovation. It was somewhat loosely defined 
a 6 "an approach new to the area introducing it," rather than something inven- 
tive for education as a whole. This had the effect of opening up the title to 
a great many more — and smaller — schools than would have been the case 
had a more restrictive definition been adopted. 

And finally, pressure from local school administrators forced the guide- 
line writers to open up the Title HI program in another way; the original 
Task Force stress on major, multi-purpose, high cost, and highly-visible 
projects aimed at developing innovative approaches was refined by a decision 
that enabled Title III support to be given, as well, to the single -purpose, 
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broadly-scattered, low cost projects aimed at extending present services 
in some way. Thus both approaches received equal programmatic emphasis. 



As Title III 'ias run its course these last five years, it appears that this 
attempt to combine the concept of innovation with the concept of add-on services 
may, in the long run, have saddled the program with contradictions so severe 
as to fatally compromise its original intent. The latest National Advisory 
Committee report referred to above comes to the conclusion that "the original 
emphasis on innovation and creative programs is being eroded and chipped 
away. The drift is toward a service-type project — something more akin 
to ESEA Title I programs, or those that the school system is or should be 
providing as part of its normal instructional program and supplementary 
educational services. With all the other Federal monies except Title m 
emphasizing the more practical aspects, we strongly believe that 1 risk 
capital 1 or innovation money is essential." 

As the ESEA era began, however, these contradictions in the Title HI 
program were largely obscur^a by alt the other baubles that had been hung on 
this biggest-of-a!l educational Christmas tree. Title I shone the brightest, 
of course — because of its billion dollar commitment and its promise of 
virtually unrestricted money to almost every school district in the land, so 
long a;3 the money was used for programs that would benefit "disadvantaged" 
children. The other four basic titles, though each offered only about a tenth 
the money of Title I, nonetheless promised something essentially non- categorical 
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for almost everyone — the hardware, textbook, and instructional materials 
people (Title II), the innovators (Title III), the educational research and 
development crowd (Title IV), and the entrenched state education agencies 
(Title V). 

But it was Title m, which was authorized $100 million of "risk capital" 
for its first year of operation, that ultimately generated the most excitement 
across the country. By the time the regulations, guidelines and application 
forms were mailed out, in early October, to the thousands of local school 
systems — as well as to other segments of the educational community — 
word had begun to get around that Title III was something really unusual. 

Virtually every national association, organization, and special interest 
group (such as the manufacturers of school supplies and materials) devoted 
considerable space to Title HI in their newsletters and journals during the 
summer and fall of 1965, As an example, the National Committee for Support 
of the Public Schools, a Washington-based national citizens organization for 
which I worked at the time, decided to alert its state and local membership 
to the title's potential — and particularly to the requirement for citizen 
participation in the planning and operation of Title Til projects. Other organi- 
zations with different interests naturally featured other aspects of the program. 
(A copy of the article dealing with the issue of citizen involvement which I 
subsequently wrote for the September 1965 issue of the NCSPS Newsletter 
is appended to this report.) 



At about the same time, U, S.O. E,'s Division o Plans and Supplementary 



Centers decided to augment its guidelines and regulations with an audio-visual 
communications instrument that would explain Title HI to state and local 
administrators in a more direct and immediate manner. The resulting sound 
strip-film, which I wrote under contract to the Office of Education, was lyrically 
entitled r, The Promise of PACE." (PACE was an acronym formed from the 
phrase "projects to Advance Creativity in _Education, " which the Supplementary 
Centers Division had dreamed up to identify the program more dramatically 
in terms of its basic purposes.) Somewhat more pretentious than I had 
hoped it would be and, I think, overly-technical in places, the strip-film was 
a detailed description of the new program complete with examples of the 
kinds of projects which DPSC officials were eager to encourage. It differentiated 
between planning and operational grants, took potential applicants step-by-step 
through the proposal development process, and described the criteria the 
Commissioner and his National Advisory Council would use in awarding 
grants. (A copy of the script for this tense and utterly compelling document 
is also attached to this report.) 

Articles about Title Ul also began to appear with regularity in most of 
the trade magazines aimed specifically at the large national audience of school 
administrators — magazines like School Management, The Nations Schools, 
and Amer ican School and University. All of them were similar in slant to a 
report in the September 1965 issue of The Nations Schools entitled "How to 
Get Title HI Funds." This 18-page report told schoolmen how to plan for a 



project, where to get the proper application forms, what some of the more 



advanced states were planning in the way of large regional supplementary 
centers, and it even included some sample proposals — plus descriptions df 
"26 Model Programs" which local administrators were advised "to improve 
on, combine, or use as a starting point from which to develop new proposals 
to fit your area's needs." 

The response to this barrage of publicity and reporting about Title in 
was, ultimately, overwhelming. Nearly 3000 proposals came into the Office 
of Education during fiscal 1966 — which was already over three months 
gone by the time the guidelines and regulations were received by local school 
personnel. It took another three months for the initial applications to be 
processed and for the first round of grants to be awarded. 

This grant-making process is worth considering for a moment because 
some of the procedures involved appear to have had an elfect on the number and 
kind of projects in the arts which were approved during the first three yeai s 
of Title m. 

The Title III Grant-Making Process 

Until July 1, 1968, when the 1967 Amendments to ESEA transferred major 
administrative responsibility for Title III to the state departments of education, 
the major decisions in the grant-i- iking process were handled by the staff of 
U. S. O. E. ’s Division of Plans and Supplementary Centers (DPSC). This 
newly-formed Division was headed, diring its formative and guideline-writing 
stage, by a career Office of Education official named Ralph Becker, a man who 
represented the viewpoint of the traditional public school administrator 




with unusual effectiveness. Under Harold Howe f s regime as Commissioner, 
commencing in January of 1966, the original DPSC staff began to be augmented 
by a number of able young program officers, many of them former public 
school administrators who had been lured to U.S.O.E, by ESEA's promise 
of an opportunity to help make some genuine changes in the system. By 
spring Becker had been superseded as division director by Nolan Estes, a 
bright and imaginative school superintendent from Missouri whose commen- 
dable ambition was balanced by an administrative approach which effectively 
combined the academic with the pragmatic. After six months as head of 
DPSC, he was made Associate Commissioner for Elementary and Secondary 
Education, in charge of BESE, the bureau in which the Title Ifl division 
was lodged administratively. (Becker became acting director of DPSC again 
and remains in this position today: Estes ultimately left U.S.O.E. to become 
superintendent of schools in Dallas.) 

During the firet two years (fiscal years 1966 and 1967), most proposals 
for projects which dealt specifically with arts and humanities education, or 
more generally with so-called ’’cultural enrichment" activities in the schools, 
were referred for in-house evaluation to the staff of the Arts and Humanities 
Program in the Bureau of Research. As an AHP staff member at that time, 

I suppose I must have read and rendered a judgment on between 60 and 75 .such 
proposals. 1 wish now I had kept some sort of record of this activity, but 
my impression if. that the proportion of really first- rate imaginative proposals 
was, in our collective AHP staff opinion, relatively low — daring the first 
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year at least. 




Because the Title III Regulations established a series of deadlines for 
receiving applications, two or three competitive rounds for proposal consid- 
eration took place during each of the first three years of program operation. 
The competitive pressures were not in evidence, however, at the level of 
substantive review and evaluation; all any of us engaged in so-called in-house 
reviews took into consideration were the individual proposal documents 
themselves — and our ratings were made almost entirely in terms of the 
following criteria, unrelated to other proposals from the same state. The 
key determining factors were "their innovative and exemplary nature and 
the need for the services requested in the case of supplementary educational 
centers," according to the evaluation instructions. In addition, substantive 
evaluation was made on the basis of the following criteria: 

* The educational significance of the proposed project 

* The overall project design 

* Qualifications of personnel designated to carry out 
the project 

* The adequacy of designated facilities 

* The economic efficiency of the project 

* Its feasibility in terms of the needs and resources 
of the area to be served. 

Three additional conditions had to be met, however; one was the require- 
ment for community involvement mentioned earlier. The second was a 
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requirement by the applicant to make provision for including children enrolled 

k 

in non-profit private or parochial schools whose educational needs were 
appropriate to the project. The third was evidence of an effort to establish 
coordination between Title ni and other federal programs, especially those 
funded under FSEA, if such a linkage seemed beneficial to ne project. 

The point at wliich the competitive nature of the Title in grant-making 
process came into play was, first, when representatives of the DPSC staff 
sat down with representatives of each stale education department to consider 
the proposals DPSC had decided to recommend to the Commissioner for 
approval. 

It was no secret that the state education agencies were unhappy with 
the basic Title III pliilosophy which permitted local school districts to submit 
applications directly to the Office of Education — with omy a review and 
recommendation function provided for state agencies. These agencies had 
jealously guarded their administrative perogatives in virtually every other 
federal program aiding public education, including Titles I and II of ESEA. 

The fact that this new program — whose avowed intent was to produce 
visible and rapid educational change — effectively by-passed them to deal 
directly with local agencies generated an extraordinary degree of suspicion 
on the part of many chief state school officers and their staffs. 

Thus it was that many of these joint review meetings reportedly were 
stormy sessions indeed. The state officials felt, with some justification, 



that they knew the educational problems of their respective states better 
than anyone else — and they resented the cool objectivity with which these 
U # S.O. E. "outsiders" presumed to carve up their territories into "innovative 
projects. " The Title III people (along with most other U. S. 0,E. officiate 
of this era) felt — with equal justification — that many state agencies were 
too parochial, too entrenched, and too short-sighted to move willingly or 
effecMvely toward fundamental educational change. This viewpoint held, 
further, that until Title V could begin to strengthen their planning and staffing 
capabilities, even the best of these agencies would be unable to exert the 
kind oi iorthright educational leadership the times demanded. So each 
side brought to these review meetings «ome fairly deep-seated hostilities, 
along with their respective lists of projects which each of the parties wanted to 
recommend. 

Competitive pressures were exterted at this point because of the periodic 
deadlines imposed — and, obviously, because of the limited funds a r ailable. 
The amount of money each sUte received, of the annual Title in appropriation, 
was determined as follows: a base allocation of $200,000 wa s made to every 
state, afA the remainder was apportioned under a formula based, first, on 
the relative school age population and, second, on the total population of 
the state. Thus, for the first year (1966), the $75 million appropriation 
resulted in allocations ranging between $285,000 for Alaska and $5,996,400 
for California. Twenty-three states received less than $1 million, vhllcs 
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only nine state*, received more than $2 million. By contrast, in fiscal 1968, 
when the appropriation reached its highest peak — $187, 8 million — Alaska 
received $452,600 and California $16, 499,100; that year twenty-nine states 
received more than $2 million, and only twelve states got less than $1 million. 

The table on the following page lists the annual Title III authorizations, 
appropriations and obligations for the five-year period 1966-70. It will be 
noted that, overall, appropriations have amounted to only 37% of authorizations 
(and have dropped steadily year-by-year to a lew of 21% in 1970). It will 
also be noted that, because of the programs late start in 1966, only $46 
million (of the available $75 milh^n) was obligated by the end of that fiscal 
year, the balance being carried over and obligated in fiscal 1P67. (I will 
withhold comment on the Arts Projects Expenditures until later, except to 
underscore the fact that these expenditures wore, proportionately, extremely 
liigh the first year — amounting to 13% of the appropriation and to nearly 
one third of the amount finally obligated that year.) 

A final technical point should he made here regarding modifications in 
l he original concept of awarding Title III grants strictly on the basis of 
innovative merit. To assure T, eqiutable distribution of grant-awards" within 
a given state, Congress stipulated that four major factors were to be taken 
into account: "the sire and population of the slates, the <reograhpic distribu- 
tion of the population within each state, the relative need of persons in 
different areas of the state for tho kinds of services offered, and relative 



Title III: Authorizations and Expenditures, 1S66 - 1970 
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Overall, about 12% of the 5-year allocation was spent on arts projects of all kinds; 
if only half of the ’’General Projects which include the arts” are assumed to be valid 
arts projects, the percentage falls 10 about 9% overall. 



ability of particular local educational agencies to provide those services 
and activities. " 

In view of these strictures — and operating under the loose definition of 
innovation as "an approach new to the area introducing it" — it is not sur- 
prising to find that, in the attempt to spread the money around in each of 
the states, a number of highly questionable grants were made and projects 
of high educational promise were passed over on occasion. At the same 
time, if the title’s intent of "speeding up the pace of educational change" 
was to be accomplished, it is difficult to quarrel with some of the modest, 
single-purpose grants which were awarded to smaller school districts or 
to districts in isolated areas where the "relative need. . . .for the services 
offered" was obviously greater. 

Furthermore, many of these smaller or more remote school systems 
had little chance of acquiring the kind of high-powered proposal-writing talent 
easi’y purchased by sophisticated suburban districts or major metropolitan 
systems, Doris Kearns, in a recent article in Edu cational Technology , points 
tc another aspect of this same problem. Commenting that the first batch 
of proposals was keenly disappointing to Title IQ officials, she relates the 
attempts of Office of Education personnel to "develop a series of plans for 
a "Think Tank" or>eration, a stimulant catalyst unit to work directly with 
state and local personnel, especially in weaker districts, where help was 
needed to develop meritorious projects — a design unit to develop and communi- 
cate national thrusts to local programs." 
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Miss Kearns goes on to point out that with so few professionals to review 
thousands of proposals, daily chores prevented DPSC personnel from accom- 
plishing this grand design. She observes that as a result U.S. O. E. ''found 
itself more the passive recipient of proposals than the active stimulant 
and helper it was originally conceived to be. In such a situation of dependency 
r\i the written proposal, numerous potentially imaginative and exciting ideas 
are not implemented merely because the project writer has not documented 
and presented his project in a way that communicates what is being proposed. " 
This was clearly the case with many of the smaller, more isolated schools 
outside the main stream of current educational practice — as those of us 
who reviewed some of their early proposals can attest. 

The joint review sessions, then, were understandably tense, as conflicting 
views about worthy proposals were debated by the respective representatives 
of "the Feds" and the states. Though I personally never attended any of 
these sessions, word had it that — in spite of their confrontational aspects — 
there were many instances in which genuine attempts were made to resolve 
disagreements constructively, resulting in a clearing of the air and an 
improved basis for cooperative effort in the future. Obviously, the law was 
on t he side of the Office of Education, and the DPSC staff probably won a 
good many more contests than it lost; but it would be a mistake, I believe, 
to assume that they rode roughshod over the state department people or 
were insensitive to their viewpoints. Everyone involved was aware of the 
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fact that, like it or not, the public educational enterprise had to evolve as 
a federal-state-and-local partnership and, as Commissioner Keppe 1 . once 
put it, the federal governments role — even after passage of the mammoth 
ESEA package — was that of the junior partner. All the participants were 
also aware that, once the grants were made, there would be increasing 
pressures for the states and the federal agency to work together on follow-on 
procedures, 

On the other hand, of course, opposing pressures were already at work, 
on ana in the Congress, to remove the Title III whip from U, S. O. E. 's hands 
and transfer the enterprise to the state agencies as a traditional grant 
program. Ultimately, of course, following passage of the so-called Green 
Amendments of 1967, this is precisely what happened, beginning with the 
fourth year of Title III in fiscal 1969. 

When these joint review meetings ended, the projects which survived 

were recommended for approval to the Commissioner of Education. In 

consultation with his National Advisory Committee on Supplementary Centers 

4 

and Services (a presidentially-appointed body of eight citizen leaders, 
initially), the Commissioner reviewed the recommended projects and announced 
the grant awards, . .notifying members of Congress first, so they in turn 
could notify the recipients in their districts and thus get some of the credit, 
Again, it is my understanding that this final review by the Advisory Committee 
was in no way a rubber stamp operation, Discussion reportedly was rigorous 
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among members of the committee and, on occasion, recommended projects 
bit the dust and some of those originally screened out were reconsidered and 
approved, nnd often, the DPSC staff were called upon to defend their decisions 
in both of these categories. 

Clearly, at this level, the parochial and more simplistic viewpoints 
which tended to prevail at earlier stages of the grant-making process were 
superseded by viewpoints that more effectively represented national needs. 

The members of the Advisory Committee stood at the other end of the tele- 
scope, so to speak, and their ultimate choices could not help but refle ct 
this broader view . Yet, certainly even this group must have had its prede- 
lictions (as did the Commissioner, Harold Hr>ve), if only manifested by their 
leanings for or against specific innovative practices, their preferences for 
certain educational philosophies, or a sense of where the school crises 
might be most severe — and so on. At this late date, however, it seems 
useless to speculate on the effect these predilections may hare had on the 
kinds of projects which were ultimately approved. They worked with what 
they had and, within the strictures of some rather complicated legislative 
mandates, they brought a breadth of educational experience to bear on this 
grant -making process and — it seems to me — served it honestly and well. 

The table on the following page contains the rawest kind of "numbers" 
data on what finally emerged from this process. Perhaps the most interesting 
point to be made about these figures -- ignoring, for the moment, those 
concerned with the arts projects — is that something like one application in 
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Title ID': Numbers of New and Continuation Grants Approved 
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Does not include data from four states and D. C. for FY 1969 and 1970, 



every three submitted was ultimately approved for funding. The oatego;/ 
showing the number of "Continuation" grants approved is significant, too, 
from several standpoints: 1) the continuations obviously grew larger year 
by year while the number the "New" grants approved grew smaller — 
underscoring the fact that a majority of the new grant approvals were two- 
and three-year projects; 2) it points up the fact that the processing of grant 
applications did not end once a "New" project was approved, since each 
multi-year project was scrutinized and reviewed again when it came in for 
its annual continuation request. 

The latter point indirectly highlights one of the most deadly anu time- 
consuming aspects of federal programs of this nature. Some projects whose 
approvals came through iate in the fall (oftei because of Congressional 
inaction on appropriations) had only a few months free and clear to devote 
to project activities before it was time, due to lead-time considerations, 
to begin working on the continuation application for the next year! Since 
this effort always intruded on staff time, and involved assembling all kinds 
of evaluative data of the "progress report" variety, it seemed sometimes 
that project staff people were so deeply engaged in reporting/'evaluating" 
and applying for things that they hardly hac! time to carry on the actual work 
of the project with any degree of dedication or creativity. And this only 
refers to the grantee’ s problems; it is obvious what it all adds up to i i terms 
of work for the federal program officers who, engulfed in a mindless kind of 



busy-work, have to keep sending these documents endlessly through the 
processing mill, 

But the Title ni mill did indeed grind {usually more slowly than its several 
thousand applicants hoped) and, despite an occasional jamming of the gears, 
it did produce. Among its products were the nearly 400 projects that concerns 
themselves directly or indirectly with the arts — and these, of course, are 
what this report will examine in the pages that follow. 
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DATA SOURCES FOR THIS REPORT 



This is an appropriate point, [ think, to comment on the sources I have 
drawn on for the data about Title m generally which appears in this report — 
and to distinguish this from the facts and figures relating specifically to what 
I have referred to as "Aits Projects." 

Essentially, the summary data on Title HI as a whole was obtained from 
the most recent report on Title m issued by the Department of Health, Fduca- 
tion and Welfare in January of 1970. Entitled Focus on Innovation , it was 
prepared by the Division of Plans and Supplementary Centers as a report on 
the status and operation of Title HI for fiscal 19G9, the first year of state agent 
administration of the program, In addition to summary data sheets for each 
state containing gross statistical information about Title HI projects, and des- 
criptions of promising nrojects (one in each state), the report includes a brief 
historical review of the development of Title HI during the first four years of 
its operation. This historical section of the report goes into considerable detoi 
about the problems and procedures associated with state administration of 
Title HI during 1969. (Focus on Innovation is available in my office for those 
who wish to study it further.) 

The H. E. W, report does not extend into the fifth year of Title III operation, 
fiscal 1970, which ended this last June 30th. National figures and state-by-slnf 



statistical breakdowns for 1970 will not be available at least for another six or 



eight months, since they depend on reports now being prepared by each of the 
states. 

It seemed essential, however, that this repori on Title III projects concerned 
with the arts should cover the full five-year period of Title HI operation, if at 
all possible — in terms of numbers of projects, their scope and variety, and 
the total funds expended. Other information seemed desirable, as well: continu- 
ation data, the number of planning projects as opposed to operational projects, 
and, finally, some sense of the future direction of Title III with respect to the 
arts in education. 

The only way of assembling this kind of information, through the most 
recent fiscal year, was to try to obtain it >Tom officials in the fifty state depart- 
ments of education. In fact, because of the way in which the states reported 
information about the arts projects current in fiscal 1969, even the H.E,W. 
report, Focus on Innovation , mentioned above, did not provide the kind of 
follow-on information l wanted for the fourth year of the program. So this, too, 
had to be obtained from state f;c. is — in this instance, the Title in Coordinator 
in each state. 

The starting point for this review of arts projects was a list compiled by 
DPSC's Analysis Unit in the Office of Education of some 2S0 PACE projects 
dealing with art, drama, music and danca, or combinations of these arts forms, 
which had been funded during Title Ill's first three years. The list was labeled 
"Cultural Enrichment Projects," and it included brief descriptions of each 
project (taken mainly from the original proposal application), plus the actual 



funds that had been awarded to each of the projects — according to DPSC 
records — during FY 1966, FY 1967 and Fr 1968. 

Subsequently, this list was augmented by an additional 90 projects which 
were included in an earlier compilation made by Evan Kern of Ohio State 
University for the Central Mid-western Regional Educational Laboratory 
(CEMREL), an educational research institution in St. Louis, Missouri. The 
CEMREL publication, entitled "PACE and The Arts," included information 
about 266 projects, of which all but 90 were duplicated by the DPSC list; this 
group of 90, however, did not contain specific funding data — and accordingly 
this information, for the first three-year periud, had to be obtained from the 
U.S.O.E, officials. 

Kern had grouped his projects in seven general categories: Five dealt with 
projects whose major emphasis was on either visual arts, theatre, music, 
dance, or literature; a six^h category included projects which appeared to be 
combinations of these oY other art forms, such as media or film; and a seventh 
category was comprised of projects which were general in nature but which 
included arts and humanities education among several kinds of activities boing 
initiated under a broader, multi-purpose program. 

Kern’s approach to project grouping made considerable sense to me and I 
therefore incorporated it in modified form as the basis of the art-form categories 
listed in the present report. The absence of dance and literature (i.e. , creative 
writing) from my categories means that both of these art forms found their 
way into Title f fl activities primarily In combination with one or more of the 
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other arts. In fact, dance was the exclusive focus of only two projects — so 
far as I could determine -- and only one project was in creative writing (litera- 
ture). These categories were therefore eliminated in the present study. 

Once these 90 additional projects had been identified, expenditure data 
on them had to be obtained from DPSC to cover the first three years — the 
years in which U.S.O. E, had had sole administrative responsibility, and in 
which the vast majority of f, new ,T Title III arts projects had been initiated. The 
next step was more difficult: namely, finding out what had happened to all 
projects which, according to the DPSC data, continued to operate into the 
fourth year and possibly the fifth — years when the state education departments 
were taking over administration of the program. 

A questionnaire form was ultimately devised to elicit this essential infor- 
mation from the state Title III Coordinators for each of the 178 projects 
which apparently had not been terminated by the beginning of Fiscal 1969 (that 
is, by June 30, 1968), A second form was devised for these coordinators to 
provide similar information on any new projects in the arts which had been 
initiated after that date, when the states presumably were calling the signals. 

We also asked them to give us data on any arts projects active in their states 
during the first three years which we had missed in our original matrix. 
Twenty-three additional projects were unearthed in this manner, bringing the 
total number of projects in the survey to 393. (Copies of these two forms 
and of the letter sent to Title III Coordinators arc reproduced on the following 



pages,) 
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320 LAST 3^ STPClT 
NEW rOKK,Nr.V/ YORK 0017 



ClrffSlC'N OF HCM<\MTii5 

Mi o rH;. »*ns 



February 27, 1970 



IVcS 1 



Tli i «t ir. another of those requests for information which doubtless you dislike 
finding in your rorning nail, 1 hope, nevertheless, that: you can find tire 
to provide at least some of the data I'm seeking on the several attached forts 
and return them to me in tho enclosed envelope at your earliest convenience. 

I or.i pres ent ly engaged in developing sons reports to the Ford Foundation on 
the ^overmen t T s role in the arcs in general education. My work at present 
is: concurs crcted on recent developments at tne elementary arid secondary levels 
which have teen supported by Federal or other public programs. Obviously, 

Title III of ESf' looms large in a survey of this nature and I av. attempting,, 
therefore, to obtain Info mat ion about specific projects in the arts which have 
been funded under Title: III since its inception. 

L'avld Jvamcto, of u.S.O.E.'s Plans and Supplementary Centers staff, has provided 
me with information about some AGO projects in this general category which we re 
approved during the first thre^ years of Title Ill's existence. However, infor- 
mation about what has happened to then-active projects after July of 1968, when 
£ t a t e agencies as saved major administrative responsibility Cor Title III., is 
generally not available yet from Office cf Education sources. I'm forced there- 
fore to turn to you and your counterparts in other states for help in getting 
at tne data I'm seeking. 

Of the original AOC-odd projects I referred to above, approxi nately iSO received 
Title III tends in FV I960 and, according to OS's records, were not listed as 
officially "terminated” at that point ir tirse. The projects of this nature 
located J.n your state have been listed — one to a page — on the attached work 
sheets, with Hanks indicating the follow-on funding and continuation data that 
I'm seeking. Your help in providing these data, if known by your office, will 
be greatly appreciated. 
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Page Twc 

Two other fo?ins are also enclosed. One asks for basic data on any new Title III 
projects in the art?? which nav have been approved in vour state ’since July of 
1968. The other is aimed at ocher kinds of information about your state agency 1 : 
relative emphasis on arts and humanities education, including but going somewhat 
beyond Title lit concerns. It nay be that Part B of this latter form asks for 
details outside your general area of responsibility; if so, perhaps you will bo 
good enough to pass the form on to others in your agency, such as the Title I 
Coordinator, who could more readily provide such inf ormation . 

If at all possible, could you try to return the forms to me within three or 
four weeks — by Apr 1, at the latest? Needless to say, your assistance in 
this entire matter will be deeply appreciated. In return, \nen my studies are 
completed, I r 1 1 be happy to share with you those aspects which may be pertinent 
to your conce rns . 

Finally, I should probably point out that the Ford Foundation has not in the 
past funded projects of this nature, and has no current plans to do so. My 
mission is simply to contribute as much background information as possible to 
the whole picture of national support of the arts in general education. 

Yours cordially, 



Junius Eddy 
Program Advisor 

P . S. Would it be possible for you to send me, under separate cover, a copy 

of your current Title III State Flan — and/or a list of current projects 
which are concerned with arts? 

Enclosures . 
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TITLE ni ARTS* PROJECT QUESTIONNAIRES 



As Indicated in the covering letter, this form has been designed to secure 
follow-up information about projects in the arts which appear to have re- 
ceived funding under Title IT3 in FY 196S but which — according to USOE 
records — were not designated as '’Terminated” as of July 1, 1968. 

We have supplied identifying information for each project listed, one to a 
page, and merely request that you complete the form in each instance. 

IN ADDITION, however % we have included an extra blank form which we 
hope you will vse to provide us with basic data on any additional Title HI 
arts projects which were operational in your state at the end of FY 1968 
but which have not been included in the list provided us by USOE. To 
assist you in identifying the kind of projects we are looking for, we have 
spelled out below what projects we refer to as falling within the "arts pro- 
ject" category. Please duplicate the blank form, before filling it in, if 
more than one additional project fits this category. 

If you do use t. is form for additional projects in this category, the specific 
Items concerned with funding' data which are listed on the form may not co- 
incide, depending on the year and duration involved. Mainly, what we are 
interested in, concerning funding, is year-to-year amounts, so we can 
arrive at a total funding figure for each project -- plus any information on 
continuation locally, following the project’s termination. Please indicate 
this in the way most convenient for you, if the form does not fit the circum- 
stances. 

4 



NOTE: Do not include, on this form, any new projects approved after 
July 1, 1968. A separate form has been provided for projects 
of this nature. 



*By arts projects, we refer to those concerned with the following instruc- 
tional areas: dance, music, theatre-drama, the visual arts, film study 
and/or screen education; in addition, we are interested in projects in- 
volving con. binations of these art forms, and with general projects in 
which the arts are included in some fashion. 



